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XVII. 
DR. LESLIE D. WARD'S COLLECTION, NEWARK, N. J. 

The title-page illustration shows J. J. Gerome at his very best. Since 
Theophile Gautier discovered this artist's "Le Combat des Coqs" in the 
Salon of 1847, the same year which brought into fame Couture with 
his "Romans of the Decadence," Gerome Jias occupied a foremost rank 
among modern French- painters. An unrivalled draughtsman, he. is 
no less noted for his skill in grouping and for his remarkable talent 
in reproducing salient national characteristics, whether of man, beast, 
or nature, as exemplified in his Oriental pictures ; and always with 
striking and dramatic intent. His defects are a certain dryness and 
hardness of finish, and a metallic tone in coloring, sometimes disagree- 
ably prominent in the flesh-tints. 

His kings of the desert often rival those of Delacroix in force and 
richness of coloring, but always surpassing in drawing and technique. 
"On Guard" is a rare work of Oriental splendor, which Dr. Ward 
found on the easel when being allowed to visit the studio — a rare favor, 
for Gerome is almost inaccessible to visitors and a far different charac- 
ter than might be expected from the witty autobiography which appeared 
in a New York paper in December, 1894. 

Intimate friendships with many of the foremost painters has enabled 
Dr. Leslie D. Ward to procure for his collection many choice examples 
from their own brush, or selected with their advice, while still relying 
on his own taste, which bade him procure at the Evans sale a choice 
Wyant and an excellent canvas by Murphy. Mesdag, for instance, is 
represented by a characteristic marine, with fishing smacks in the surf ; 
Thaulow shows an unusually rich and deep "St. Mark's Plaza by 
Moonlight," a Venetian scene of luminous effect, painted with a bold 
and masterly hand. So did Ridgway Knight supply a French peasant 
scene, painted with greater sincerity than we are of late accustomed 
to from his facile brush. 

Of peculiar interest are two dogs' heads, the portraits of the favorite 
canines of Napoleon III., Matamort and Elamban, from the brush of 
Rosa Bonheur; these I may rightly call portraits, as they have the 
vitality, the character, which infuses life in the counterfeit. Detaile, 
Vibert, Charles Meissonier, Dieterle, Berne-Bellecour contribute rep- 
resentative examples, such as are often met with. Of greater im- 
portance is a Ziem of unusual merit, while Gays has two of his 
Schelde river views with the brown-sailed loggerships with "swords" on 
the sides. The "Bridge in Venice," by Rico, possesses the finished 
charm of this accomplished colorist, while "La Belle Desceuvree," by 
Madrazo, and "The Little Pilferers," by Bouguereau, are well-known 
as coming from the Powers Collection. 

In another line of art expression is a luscious little Mauve, a sketch 
full of brightness, and a marine by Alfred Stevens, which ranks high. 
Of equal interest are some pictures by Groenewegen, who was recog- 
nized by Dr. Ward as having the merit of promise when this Dutch 
cattle-painter was first introduced to this country. Two watercolors 
by Mcllhenney are in the atmospheric vagueness which is so much 
appreciated. 

Of personal and local interest are two canvases by the Englishman, 
Wright Barker, both being scenes of the Scotch highlands near Lake 
Etieve, the one showing a group of the coarse-haired, shaggy, highland 
cattle, the other the sheep of these rugged mountains. The texture 
painting is admirable, while the landscape is treated with breadth and 
' dignity, reminding one of the Scotch highland views by Gustave Dore. 

While not an extensive collection, it is one which is of extreme in- 
terest because of the good examples of the artists represented. 



Henry Plympton Spaulding, a Boston artist, is showing some good 
watercolors at the Klackner gallery. They are executed in the various 
manners to which the medium lends itself, by the use of transparent 
and of opaque colors, washes on pastel and so forth. 

The scenes represented are from Venice, Capri, Holland, and a few 
English subjects. These paintings are pleasing and show dexterity in 
handling, as well as picturesque composing. 
* * * 

. F. K. M. Rehn, the marine-painter, has lately gotten again into the 
right swing. While his Academy picture was far from satisfactory, his 
contributions to the Watercolor Society and to the Salmagundi Black 
and White Show were exceptionally good, with greater freedom of 
execution and excellent results. . . 

This artist, while showing at times lack of interest in his work, 
will more frequently produce highly meritorious canvases. 



An important mural painting has been commissioned to F. Luis 
Mora, to be placed in the new Public Library at Lynn, Mass.. A promi- 
nent citizen of that town, Mr. Joseph N. Smith, who is greatly inter- 
ested in this library enterprise, has engaged Mr. Mora to furnish a 
large canvas, 15x34 feet, to be mounted at the end of the main reading- 
room, which the architect, George A. Moore, has so constructed as to 
give a fine view of the painting, both from- the floor of this main hall 
and from the second floor through open arches. 

The canvas will represent "The Awakening of Ignorance," and will 
follow a study executed by the artist, which is 3 feet by 7 feet long, 
and was accepted by the Library Trustees. and the city officials. This 
study shows a unique and symbolic composition, which will greatly 
gain in breadth of treatment by its enlargement. It represents a few 
prehistoric humans emerging from a cave on the left, following the 
beckoning finger of the Angel of Wisdom pointing over the cliff, in the 
far-off skies, to the temples of learning and . habitations of civilization. 
The scheme is therefore well thought out. As to the manner of execu- 
tion, the study shows richness of well blended colors, an artistic land- 
scape grouping, and remarkably graceful figure-drawing, in which points 
the artist generally excels. 

The execution of the large painting will at once be undertaken, and 
may be completed in about four months' time. 




R. M. SHURTLEF, N. A. 

A SONG OF THE BROOK. 



Four of the paintings now on exhibition at Mr. James D. Gill's twenty- 
third annual show at Springfield, Mass., are reproduced in this number. 
A correspondent writes as follows about this collection: 

"Somewhat smaller in numbers, but with a higher standard of excel- 
lence than last year, this collection may be considered to be the best that 
has ever been offered to our citizens. The personal choice of the can- 
vases by Mr. Gill has resulted in bringing together a wide range of 
subjects, including landscapes, figures, marines, and still life. So uni- 
form is the excellence of these pictures that it is hard to indicate "those 
whose merit stands highest, only a few may therefore be mentioned as 
forcing a personal appeal. 

"Thomas Allen of Boston shows 'Fresh Pond, Montauk Point,' which 
is a delicate study in browns, with a beautiful handling of the cloud 
effect. George H. Bogert of New York is ever increasing in strength.. 
His Holland subjects, generally low-toned, and with all the atmosphere 
of the Low Countries, are yet so individual that- one involuntarily ex- 
claims, 'it is Dutch all over, yet not a Dutchman paints that way/ 
which is a high compliment to the artist's individuality. 

"John J. Enneking is a Boston artist, to whom you have called atten- 
tion some time ago, and rightly so, for he is a versatile as well as a 
strong man. Charles H. Davis has two very delicate, mystical, and 
attractive canvases. The Picknell'i's really fine and a worthy example, 
while Gilbert Gaul, in 'The Indian Prisoner' offers one of his Western 
military scenes which carry one away to frontier life. Shurtleff's 'Song 
of the Brook' is one of his idiomatic wood interiors, and Tom Moran 
gives a colorful Venice. 

"There are also works by Bruce, Crane, Verplanck Birney, Carlton 
T. Chapman, Van Boskerck, Rehn, Merritt, Post, and an "Evening 
Glow" by Dessar, which is exceedingly rich." 
* * * 

The Berlin Photographic Co. announce the forthcoming publication 
of the work of Sir Edward Burne- Jones, to be reproduced in photo- 
gravure plates, the principal pictures measuring 14x19 inches. This 
will be a splendid memorial collection of the famous Pre-Raphaelite, 
in which some ninety pictures will be illustrated. 
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Having visited the Watercolor Exhibition at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
it were well to step across the avenue to the Knoedler corner to view 
a remarkably fine display of Dutch watercolors. The Dutch watercolor- 
ists are the foremost artists of the lighter medium. There is in these 
watercolors nothing of theatrical, ostentatious effect and blatant compo- 
sitions, but seriousness, sincerity, and truth— Dutch national charac- 
teristics—characteristics of Dutch art. From the time the old Flemish 
painters ceased to insipidly imitate the Italian masters of the decadence, 
down through Rubens, Rembrandt, Hals, Pieneman, Keokkoek to Israels 
and James Maris, the Dutch school has been distinct, spontaneous, 
independent. 

Dutch art is of the people and for the people. The home, the 
burghers' home, not the palace, is painted. The artist of the lowlands 
paints nature as he sees it truthfully, lovingly. Strained idealism, the 
exquisite, chivalry, mythology, have no place in Dutch art. Their por- 
trait painters in the past depicted the faces of men who had -done some- 
thing in the world ; painted them solidly, seriously, as they were. With 
them the stolid, podgy bourgeois were seldom polished with the dust 
of unreal elegance. Truth, simplicity, dignity, were and are the golden 
rules of Dutch art— of an art that can never become passe. Judged 
from a pecuniary standpoint its examples have never retrogressed in 
value. The old paintings when indubitably genuine, are often worth 
their weight in gold. The later examples, the work of the men of the 
present day— the Maris brothers, among others— are constantly rising 
in the estimation and valuation of the true collector. It is not an ex- 
aggeration to say that works of Jacob Maris, Mauve, Israels, Bosboom, 
and a few others, could be sold in Holland to-day for more than double 
what they cost their present possessors. 

In the collection now on view almost all the greater men of the day 
are represented, and some whose work is rarely met with hereabouts, 
although of equal interest, for there are Roelofs, Israels (Joseph and 
Isaac, his son), Mesdag, Kever, Stortenbeker, Bastert, William Mans, 
Poggehbeeck, Apol, Wysmuller, Steeling, Van der Weele, du 
Chattel, Offermans, Kamerlingh Onnes, Blommers, Groenewegen, 
Tholen, Van Essen, Mauve, Wally Moes. And also some 
comparatively new men, new to the majority of American col- 
lectors, may be seen. For there are sheets by Hugo Konig, 
Mastenbroek, Ayerst Ingram, Vander Meer, Koster, Zwart, de Ranitz, 
and others. The collection is a rich and almost complete one of the 
modern Dutchmen, and many examples may rank among their best 
productions. 

* * * 

At the same place are found some of the. exquisite portraits by H. 
Siddons Mowbray. They are in a. unique style, and remarkable in that 
being comparatively small in size, they are handled in a manner which 
gives largeness of impression. The artist is a past master of technique, 
which is flawless. 



Brush and Pencil for February contains an essay by Mabel Key on 
"The Power of Line in Illustration," which is of more than passing 
interest. Most of the cuts are reproductions of the characteristic work 
of that prince of illustrators, F. O. C. Darley, while the refined whimsi- 
cality of Aubrey Beardsley is also shown. 

A monograph on Albert Sterner opens the number. 



I am also reminded to mention the rare treat offered at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, where there are now on exhibition some of the original 
products of F. O. C. Darley's genius, viz., his Shakespeare Gallery, thirty 
drawings in India ink, sixteen pen and ink illustrations of "Evangeline," 
and twelve illustrations for the "Scarlet Letter." 

What Sir John Gilbert, at one time the star of the Illustrated London 
News, was to England, Darley was to America, the greatest illustrator 
we have ever produced. It is ridiculous that in a work on American 
Illustrators, by F. Hopkinson Smith, his name is not even mentioned. 

The "Scarlet Letter" series belongs to the first work that the artist 
brought out after such desultory picking up in leisure hours which his 
early- life as merchant's clerk allowed. But with a teeming brain, facile 
hand, and galvanic with energy, he spun out pictures which remain to- 
day the glories of our graphic art history. At Mr. Bouton's I saw just 
now some more of those wonderfully dashing pencil drawings, full of 
fire and life, many from Cooper's novels, some of Shakespeare's scenes, 
or Dickens' characters, and also two albums which contain the swiftly 
followed strokes, oftimes later on elaborated, of such impressions or 
humorous touches which he witnessed in his work-a-day life. Among 
these there was a portrait sketch of Charles Francois Felu,. the armless 
artist of Belgium, who died a few days ago, afterwards published in 
his "Sketches Abroad." 

The old New York Weekly Mercury contained for years the results 
of his rapid fecundity, spirited and characteristic compositions, which 
no matter how insignificant the occasion, always hit the nail squarely 
on the head. These were, what the French would call "the true Dar- 
leys," and many collectors are treasuring like gold the ephemeral flashes 
of his unique mind. 



The Madrazo portraits now on exhibition at the Oehme Galleries, are 
as decorative as pleasing, as bisque-like, and with as little strength as 
those of last year. Still there is a class of sitters, and it is a very large 
one, who prefer these charming counterfeit presentments of the human 
countenance to the. vigorous brush work of a Sargent, be the vitality 
of this sterling painter's limning lacking. But if the sitters are pleased 
and others add to the list of the painter's commissions, he has the right 
to continue in his style and methods. Still there are American por- 
trait painters with less euphonious, foreign sounding names that could 
do as well, if not better. 

In the front gallery at the Oehme place there was noticed a case with 
miniatures by Theodore Wtist, which deserve attention, as they are of 
great merit. 




OUR COLOSSAL CIVIC SCULPTORS. 

The program announced for the February meeting of the National 
Sculpture Society is an interesting one from several standpoints. Be- 
sides the undoubted interest that will attach to the description of the 
various illustrations of Colossal Foreign Civic Monuments, by Mr. 
Charles DeKay, there will be exhibited and explained, by the artists in 
person, projects or suggestive designs for colossal monuments for New 
York City and its environs, and the program committee expresses the 
hope that there will be a full attendance of members, and their lady 
friends. 

This brings up the point of the exact status of the sculptor as a 
creator. While it is undoubtedly true, and indeed a matter of record 
that several master spirits have so dominated the scene in which their 
lives were cast, as to combine in one person the strength and force us- 
ually distributed amongst several,, it has been generally- understood that 
that golden age was in the past. 

Michael Angelo, that patron saint of sculptors, was equally at home 
as a stone ' cutter, as an architect, and in many other realms of art. 
Leonardo was great as an engineer, distinguished as a painter, and of 
no small repute as architect and sculptor. Benvenuto himself, though 
easily first as a swaggerer, was no slouch, if I may be pardoned the 
expression, as a sculptor, as a military engineer, practical. founder in 
bronze, and other metals, and as a handy man with his fists. While 
it may be thought by some that the last mentioned member of this 
triumvirate, is the only one who has been much emulated by the modern 
plastic worker and that chiefly in his first mentioned characteristic. 

In. these days it is a very rare occurrence that the sculptor has an 
even respectable idea concerning the pedestal for a portrait statue, and 
hence, it has come about that the happiest results have always been 
secured when the professional architect has been invoked, and for the 
joint result due credit has been given to both collaborators. As a 
matter of fact, most of the German designs for colossal monuments, 
whether civic or martial, have been joint product of architect and sculp- 
tor. 

The qualities required for successful treatment of grandiose struc- 
tures call- into play not only the talents usually attributed to the land- 
scape architect, but involve as well a high grade of engineering skill. 
And the landscape architect should not be required to bother himself 
with engineering technicalities, neither should the sculptor, whose prov- 
ince is creation of plastic forms. 

To be sure, it is only fair to await the outcome of the meeting and 
to see whether these puissant knights of the chisel and modeling stylus 
will or will not "make good," again to fall into the slangy jargon of 
the day. It is to be hoped that they will, and that the echo of their 
speeches may, like that shot at Bunker Hill, be heard around the world ; 
but the sincerest optimist may say, "I hae me doots." If as is to be in 
some cases presumed, not to say hoped, there is use made of the friendly 
services of. architects, landscape, or regular, of engineers, and of gar- 
deners ; it is also to be hoped that due acknowledgement will be made by 
the men whose names alone appear on the program. In that union 
there would certainly be strength. From only a few on the list of 
prominent sculptors is it reasonable to expect genius of the originating, 
creative sort, and those usually demonstrate qualities of foreign origin 
and training. Perhaps the names on the program contain others, who 
have not hitherto been credited with belonging in that category, and 
who will develop unexpected powers ; a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. Seedoub le Yusee. 



